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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  AND  FEDERATED  MALAY 

STATES. 

By  Consul   Harry  Campbell,   Sinj^rapore. 

The  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States,  although 
distinct  governmental  divisions,  are  treated  in  this  report  as  one 
connti\y.  As  nearly  all  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  pass  through  the  Straits  Settlements  ports  of  Singa- 
pore and  Penang  and  form  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  those 
ports,  it  would  be  difRcidt  to  separate  the  figures  for  each  division 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Straits  Settlements  is  a  Crown  Colony  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
total  area  is  approximately  1,600  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
.1911  of  714,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  Chinese j  and  about 
7,000  Europeans,  including  62  Americans.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  comprise  a  separate  governmental  organization,  having  the 
status  of  a  British  Protectorate  instead  of  a  Crown  Colony,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Governor  General  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  is,  however,  ex  officio  High  Commissioner  of  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States. 

The  five  independent  States  of  Johore,  Trengganu,  Kelantan, 
Kedah,  and  Perlis  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
each  having  its  own  separate  Government  under  a  native  sultan. 
These  Governments  are  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  however, 
and  Government  affairs  are  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
British  advisers,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  places  them  di- 
rectly under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  These  five  States  have 
a  total  area  of  24,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  900,000. 
Necessity  for  Stxidying  Needs  of  the  Country. 

The  number  and  especially  the  nature  of  the  population  should  be 
understood  and  considered  by  anyone  intending  to  do  business  in 
this  country,  for  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  sell  certain  classes  of 
goods  in  this  locality  for  which  there  might  be  a  marked  demand 
elsewhere  under  different  conditions.  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
in  the  United  States  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  demands  of 
the  great  bulk  of  such  a  population  for  the  necessities  of  life  consist- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  entirely  different  from  the 
demands  for  similar  necessities  in  more  highly  civilized  countries  or 
in  lands  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  This  same  difference  in  demand 
appears  in  luxuries,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  with  the  neces- 
sities. For  example,  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  sent 
out  samples  of  cloth-covered  buttons,  inclosing  a  long  questionnaire 
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on  conditions  of  the  button  market  here  and  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing and  extending  a  trade  in  this  particular  kind  of  button.  The 
fact  that  this  is  a  tropical,  land,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  Indians,  where  Avoolen  clothing  is  limited  to 
evening  dress  for  a  few  Europeans,  should  have  shown  the  uselessness 
of  attempting  to  extend  a  trade  in  such  a  country  in  buttons  that  are 
not  used  except  on  woolen  clothing. 

The  absence  of  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  is  another 
important  factor  affecting  imports  and  exports.  The  country  is  an 
important  producer  of  raw  products  of  the  Tropics  and  an  importer 
of  manufactured  articles.  Neither  the  class  of  manufactured  articles 
that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods,  such  as  factory  ma- 
chinery, nor  raw  products  used  in  such  factories,  is  imported  to  any 
great  extent.  Mining  machinery  is  imported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, however,  as  tin  mining  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 
Important  Geographical  Position  cf  Singapore. 

Singapore  has  a  fortunate  geographical  position  at  a  point  where 
practically  all  shipping  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  vice  versa 
must  pass.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  Stamford 
Kaffles,  who  in  1819  established  the  Settlement  of  Singapore  on  a 
practically  uninhabited  island,  v.hich  has  to-day  developed  into  the 
seventh  port  of  the  world  in  point  of  tonnage.  Its  importance  has 
never  been  more  clearly  established  than  during  the  present  European 
war.  Its  remarkable  location  is  Avell  illustrateti  I'V  the  distances  in 
days  of  sea  travel  from  the  following  important  places:  Penang, 
Straits  Settlements,  1-|;  Rangoon,  Burma,  5;  Calcutta,  India,  5;  Ma- 
dj^as,  India,  3|;  Colombo,  Ceylon,  5;  Medan,  Sumatra,  H;  Batavia, 
Java,  IJ;  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo,  2^;  Zamboanga,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  4;  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  5;  Bangkok,  Siam,  3; 
Saigon,  Indo-China,  3;  Hongkong,  5. 

The  port  facilities  at  Singapore  are  extensive  and  have  been  im- 
proved during  the  last  10  years  by  dredging,  filling  swamp  lands,  and 
the  erection  of  dry  docks  and  warehouses  at  an  expenditure  of 
some  $30,000,000.  The  credit  balance  of  tlie  income  and  expenditure 
account  of  the  Singapore  Harbor  Board  for  the  lialf  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1915.  was  $rj9S,193.  Of  this  sum,  the  interest  due  the 
Government  on  loan  funds  was  $555,562,  a  credit  balance  being  carried 
forward  of  $42,031.  The  net  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  $54,454 
over  that  of  the  previous  half  year,  and  an  increase  of  $119,320  over 
the  average  of  the  ]:)receding  20  years. 
Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Singapore. 

The  number  of  ves.sels  berthed  at  the  wharves  in  Singapore  during 
the  past  five  years,  with  the  total  registered  net  tonnage,  follow : 


Year. 

Number  of 

vessels. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

1911 

2,528 
2,693 
2, 70S 
2,544 
2,364 

4,877,317 

1912 

5, 397, 155 

1013 

5,794,536 
5,445,273 

1914 

1915 

4,307,082 
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The  tomiasre  of  cargo  handled  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Coal. 

General 
cargo. 

Total. 

1911 

Tons. 
1,081,976 
1,200,545 
1,338,495 
1,248,032 
1,021,452 

Tons. 
1,285,993 
1,335,^G 
1,402,788 
1,229,205 
1,333,637 

Tons. 
2,370,969 

1912     

2,536,391 

1913 

2,801,283 

1914              

2,477,237 

1915 

2,345,089 

Harbor  Facilities. 

The  total  water  front  or  quayage  of  reinforced  concrete  at  present 
in  use  is  slightly  more  than  9,000  feet.  A  port  railway  sj^stem  ex- 
tends throughout  the  port  district,  connecting  the  various  ware- 
houses with  the  main  line  of  the  Singapore  Eailwa^y.  When  com- 
pleted this  will  have  a  total  length  of  12  miles,  including  sidings, 
switches,  etc. 

Singapore  has  a  harbor  well  protected  by  near-by  islands,  and  im- 
proved decking  and  coaling  facilities.  Although  but  80  miles  from 
the  Equator  the  average  mean  temperature  is  only  82.1°  Fahrenheit, 
with  practically  no  variation  during  the  year.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  about  95  inches,  well  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
September,  October,  and  November  averaging  somewhat  greater  than 
the  spring  months. 
Penang  Second  Port  of  Straits  Settlements. 

Penang,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  the  port  of  second  importance  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  is  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula.  Nearly  all  of  the  through  mail  steamers  and  many 
freighters  now  m^ke  Penang  a  port  of  call,  the  total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  during  1913  and  1914  being  slightly  over  9,000,000  tons 
and  8,000,000  tons,  respectively.  The  total  trade  in  exports  and  im- 
ports for  the  same  years  amounted  to  approximately  $146,000,000 
and  $117,000,000,  respectively,  the  figure  for  1913  being  an  increase  of 
32  per  cent  over  that  of  1910.  Port  Swettenham,  on  the  west  coast, 
is  the  onl}^  port  of  importance  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  but 
is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Of  a  total  importation  into  the  Federated 
Malay  States  during  1914  of  $42,000,000,  approximately  $28,000,000 
came  through  Penang  and  Singapore,  while  of  the  total  exports  of 
$70,000,000  about  $53,500,000  were  shipped  via  Singapore  and  Penang. 
Transportation  Facilities — Fine  System  of  Roads. 

Good  transportation  facilities  are  provided  between  Singapore, 
Malacca,  Ipoh,  Kulla  Lumpur,  and  Penang  by  the  Federated  Malay 
States  Kailways,  whose  southern  terminus  is  Singapore  and  northern 
terminus  Penang.  This  railway  with  branches  had  a  mileage  in  1914 
of  about  825,  including  120  miles  running  through  the  State  of  Jo- 
hore  and  leased  from  the  Johore  Government.  A  through  passenger 
service  is  maintained  between  Singapore  and  Penang,  the  trip  of 
470  miles  being  made  in  24  hours.  Branches  connect  the  main  line 
with  the  ports  of  Malacca  and  Port  Swettenham  and  with  the  State 
of  Pahang  to  the  northeast.    Over  13,000,000  passengers  and  1,172,- 
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794  tons  of  freight  were  carried  over  the  lines  in  1913,  net  earnings 
amounting  to  3.93  per  cent  on  capital  invested. 

There  is  a  system  of  first-class  macadam  roads  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States 
combined  there  are  2,800  miles  of  first-class  metaled  roads,  250  miles 
of  graveled  and  unmetaled  roads,  and  2,500  miles  of  bridle  paths. 
Much  money  has  been  expended  and  great  care  taken  in  building  up 
and  keeping  in  repair  this  excellent  system  of  roads,  so  that  to-day  it 
is  possible  to  travel  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  by  motor  car. 
Good  roads  have  much  to  do  with  the  constant  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  motor  cars  in  this  district  referred  to  later  in  this  report. 
Increased  Trade  in  1915. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1915  shows  an  increase  of  some  $97,000,- 
000  over  1914  and  $26,000,000  over  1913.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  years  1913 
and  1914,  and  by  quarters  for  the  year  1915.  These  figures  do  not 
include  small  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion. 


1913 

1914 

1915: 

First  quarter.. 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter. 
Fourth  quarter 

Total 


Imports. 


3257,949,390 
213, 402, 723 


57,681,592 
CI,  519,288 
65, 191, SCO 
71, 021,  Ml 


Exports. 


$211, 719, 892 
185,003,890 


5-5,291,303 
53,832,076 
01,492,141 
69,382,921 


255,413,981       239,998,501 


Total. 


§469,669,282 
398,460,613 


112,972,965 
115,351,364 
126,684,101 
140.404,062 


495,412,482 


The  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1915  amounted  to  more  than  $40,000,000  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  and  to  over  $20,000,000 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1913. 

Although  most  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  entire  Malay 
Peninsula  are  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for 
the  ports  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  ]\Ialacca,  some  trade  is  carried 
on  direct  betAveen  foreign  countries  and  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
mostly  through  Port  Swettenham,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  State  of 
Selangor.    This  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  $25,963,596,  the  imports 


being 


,522,487  and  the  exports  $17,441,109. 


Principal  Imports  Into  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Federated 
Malay  States  in  1914  and  1915,  according  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  figures,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Customs  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Apparel,  hosiery,  and  uul- 

linery 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Flour,  wheat 

Ironware 

Maoliinery 

Milk,  condensed 

Opium 


1914 

li 
1915         j 

i 

5473,082 

tj 
5606,239 

1,040,404 

1,148,548 

093,221 

.577,  .-iSG 

1,864,828 

8;i8,.590   1 

1,701,460 

765, 199 

669,856 

714,242 

1,004,845 

1,009,891 

Articles. 


Peirokuni,  including  ben- 
zine  

Rice 

Sugar 


Traniv\-ay  and  railway  ma- 
terials  


Total. 


51,480,603 
9,475,757 

783,886 
2,068,034 

2,243,500 


23,429,476 


1915 


$1,390,466 

8,497,298 

909,262 

1,675,249 

561,920 


18,694,460 
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Raw  Products  of  Country  Advance  in  Value — The  Rubber  Industry. 

There  were  increased  exports,  in  value  at  least,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  This  is  probably  due  moi-e  to  the  advance  in  prices 
of  the  raw  products  of  the  country  than  to  any  great  increase  in 
quantities  exported.  Prices  have  risen  on  practically  all  of  the 
leading  products  of  the  country,  viz,  rubber,  tin,  copra,  ri\ttan, 
pepper,  and  gambier,  and  in  the  case  of  rubber  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  both  price  and  production. 

Rubber  is  by  far  the  most  important  product  of  the  countrj'.  Its 
exportation  from  the  Peninsula  increased  from  almost  nothing  in 
190G  to  79,400  tons  in  1915.  Plantation  rubber  is  now  grown  exten- 
sively throughout  the  Peninsula  and  new  areas  are  constantly  being 
planted.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  rubber  in  the  local  market 
during  the  summer  of  1915,  and  prices  rose  from  50  cents  to  $1  a 
pound  Avithin  three  or  four  months.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for 
rubber  from  the  large  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and 
American  buyers  in  Singapore  bought  large  quantities. 

The  plantations  are  making  large  profits  on  the  capital  invested, 
including  many  that  are  not  as  yet  in  full  bearing.  Shares  of  plan- 
tations in  bearing  are  at  present  valued  at  seseral  times  their  par 
value.  Plantation  rubber  is  a  comparativel,y  new  industry,  devel- 
oped largely  within  the  last  10  years,  and  the  demand  ha.s  thus  far 
kept  pace  with  production.  [Reports  on  the  rubber  industry  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  were  published  in  CoarMEKCK  Reports  for  ffune  21 
and  Aug  9,  1916.] 

The  Trade  in  Straits  Tin. 

jMore  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin  is  mined  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Straits  tin,  as  it  is  known  in  the  trade,  is  of 
exceptionally  good  quality.  Much  of  the  tin  is  brought  to  the 
smelters  of  the  Straits  Trading  Co.,  at  Singapore,  and  after  refine- 
ment is  shipped  dii'ect  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States 
in  slabs  approximately  99.9  per  cent  pure.  The  total  exportation  of 
tin  from  Malaya  during  1913  was  valued  at  $47,492,845,  and  $34,- 
460,128  for  1914,  with  a  total  of  direct  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  $13,295,674  for  1913,  $8,726,076  for  1914,  and  $17,991,042 
for  1915.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  direct  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
direct  exportation  to  America  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  a 
prohibition  was  placed  on  the  exportation  of  tin  to  any  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  possessions.  This  Avas 
later  remedied,  however,  b}'  granting  permission  to  ship  under  export 
permits  issued  by  the  Export  Committee  of  the  London  Board  of 
Trade,  which  makes  it  possible  to  ship  direct  to  United  States 
ports,  The  price  of  tin  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  $663  a  ton, 
compared  with  $778  a  ton  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  $825  per 
ton  was  reached  during  the  month  of  November. 

Downward  Tendency  in  Production  of  Tin. 

The  increase  and  later  decline  in  the  production  of  tin  and  tin  ore 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  shown  l)y  the  following  figures  for 
the  State  of  Selangor,  the  principal  source  of  production :  1889, 
10,700  tons;  1893,  16,100  tons;  1894,  20.200  tons;  1895,  22.000  tons; 
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1899,  14,900  tons;  1901,  18,400  tons;  1911,  13,700  tons;  and  1914, 
15,500  tons. 

The  tendency  during  the  last  20  j^ears  has  been  generally  down- 
ward. The  whole  question  is  affected  by  labor  conditions  and  the 
price  of  the  metal.  Y\^ith  prices  ranging  between  $700  and  $750  a 
ton,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  annual  production  should  not 
remain  steady  for  some  years  at  approximately  15,000  tons. 

The  decrease  in  output  in  the  State  of  Selangor  is  due  largely  to 
the  shrinkage  in  the  Chinese  labor  force.  The  force  of  mining  coolies 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows: 
225,405  in  1913,  171,689  in  1914,  and  164,457  in  1915.  The  price  for 
male  labor  was  $6.80  per  month  throughout  the  year,  exclusive  of 
food,  which  is  provided  by  the  employers.  Wages  of  female  labor 
varied  from  22  to  28  cents  a  day. 

Efforts  to  Stimulate  Production  of  Tungsten  Ores. 

The  British  Government  took  over  the  vhole  output  of  tungsten 
ores,  wolfram,  and  scheelite  from  British  possessions  and  protect- 
orates in  1915  and  fixed  the  price  for  the  ores  at  $13.37  per  unit  of 
tungstic  acid. 

The  British  Government  is  also  doing  what  it  can  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  tungsten  ores,  and  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  remitted  local  export  duty  of  $1.14  per  133^, 
pounds  on  such  minerals,  and  also  issued  notices  offering  State  land 
free  of  premium  to  those  who  desired  to  work  the  same  for  Avolfram, 
promising  to  give  special  facilities  for  the  imuiediate  commencement 
of  work. 

The  following  figures  give  the  returns  of  Avolfram  exports  for  the 
last  six  years;  these  returns  do  not  include  any  scheelite  ore  nor  re- 
exports of  Avolfram  produced  elsewhere:  1910,  210,533  pounds;  1911, 
375,333  pounds:  1912,  467,333  pounds;  1913,  462,666  pounds;  1914, 
519,600  pounds;  and  1915,  525,200  pounds. 

Imports  of  mixed  ore  from  Burma  have  practically  ceased,  as  the 
Indian  Government  prohibited  the  ex]3ort  of  ore  containing  wolfram 
anywhere  except  to  Great  Britain.  Permission  has,  hovvever,  lately 
been  given  to  export  ore  from  Burma  to  a  few  firms  in  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States.  Imports  from  Siam  have  also  fallen  oft',  the 
high  price  of  wolfram  in  America  (i.  e..  $26.78  per  unit)  haying 
deflected  the  trade  to  that  countr}'. 
Operation  of  Local  Coal  Mines — Exports  of  Copra,  Pepper,  and  Gambler. 

Coal  imports  for  the  year  show  a  falling  off  of  11,500  tons,  which 
is  the  first  time  on  record  that  no  substantial  increase  has  occurred. 
The  decrease  was  ]3rol>ably  due  chiefly  to  the  local  coal  fields  having, 
toward  the  end  of  the  .year,  commenced  to  place  coal  upon  the  market. 
The  present  daily  output  is  low,  being  not  more  than  300  tons,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  output  will  have 
increased  to  over  600  tons  a  day.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage, 
imported  coals  ai'e  difficult  to  obtain  and  lia^e  risen  over  100  per 
cent  in  price.  This  has  caused  a  greater  demand  for  Rawang  coal 
than  the  local  coal  fields  can  at  present  satisfy,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  the  local  production  grows  the  Federated  Malay  States 
will  begin  (he  regular  export  of  coal  to  the  colony. 
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The  production  of  other  articles  in  the  INIahxy  Peniiisuhi  has  suf- 
fered to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  great  activity  in  rubber. 
Considerable  copra,  pepper,  and  gambler  are  produced,  however,  the 
exports  for  three  years  being  as  follows  from  the  Straits  Settlements : 


Products. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Copra 

Pepper... 
Gambler. 


58,349,045 
4,509,662 
2,534,754 


$11,263,962 
4,829,501 
1,849,726 


$11,499,124 
4,  ho;  407 
1,699,155 


Large  Exports  of  Rattan. 

Rattan  is  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  Singapore,  al- 
though it  does  not  make  a  large  showing  as  to  ^alue,  being  a  com- 
paratively cheap  article  compared  Avith  its  bulk.  Singapore  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  export  market  for  rattans  in  the  Avorld,  although 
practically  none  of  the  raw  product  is  produced  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  very  little  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  most  of  it 
being  collected  from  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes, 
and  smaller  islands.  Ordinarily  cut  from  the  jungle  by  natives 
under  the  direction  of  Chinese  merchants  doing  business  in  the  inte- 
rior, it  is  bought  up  by  large  dealers  in  the  principal  towns  and 
eventually  sold  to  Singapore  buyers  in  l)un(tles  as  it  comes  originally 
from  the  jungle.  The  buyers  in  Singapore  take  the  rattan  in  this 
form  and  put  it  througli  a  process  of  selection  and  cleaning,  after 
which  it  is  Inmdled  together  according  to  grade  and  shipped  direct 
to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  preparation,  such  as  splitting,  peeling,  etc.,  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  since  the  war  Isegan.  Eattan  has  been 
more  affected  by  the  increased  freight  rates  than  probably  any  other 
export,  owing  to  its  great  bulk  compared  with  its  value.  Freight  on 
various  shipments  made  during  December,  1915,  ranged  from  25  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  Singapore  value,  depending  on  grade 
and  quality. 

Exports  of  Pepper,  Tapioca,  and  Pineapples  in  1915. 

The  increased  exports  of  pepper  do  not  mean  that  production  has 
increased  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  for  practically  all  pepper  that  is 
marketed  in  Singapore  originates  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Cele- 
bes. The  increase  indicates  that  a  large  percentage  of  purchases 
for  the  United  States  is  being  bought  and  shipped  direct,  avoiding 
to  some  extent  the  intervention  of  the  London  dealers. 

Exports  of  tapioca  in  1915  show  an  increase  over  the  two  previous 
years  due  to  the  increased  demand  in  the  United  States  and  increased 
production  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  nearby  islands,  for 
which  Singapore  is  the  market.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shipping 
and  high  freights  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  labor  in  more  lucrative 
industries  there  were  decreased  exports  of  mangrove  bark. 

The  decrease  in  pineapple  exports  is  due  to  the  method  of  its 
cultivation  in  this  country.  Pineapples  have  not  been  generally 
cultivated  as  a  principal  crop,  but  have  been  planted  largely  on 
rubber  estates  between  the  rubber  trees  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  growth.  Although  this  no  doubt  affects  the  growth 
of  the  trees  to  some  extent,  it  is  not  serious  and  such  cultivation 
affords  the  planter  of  small  means  considerable  levenue  during  the 
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period  of  five  years  required  for  his  rubber  trees  to  be  productive. 
As  a  side  line  or  ''catch"  crop,  pineapple  gTowing  has  created  a  can- 
ning industry  in  Singapore,  which  is  at  present  becoming  of  less 
and  less  importance  as  the  rubber  plantations  come  into  bearing. 

Direct  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915  increased  100  per  cent 
over  1913  and  137  per  cent  over  1914,  most  of  which  w^as  due  to 
heavy  shipments  of  rubber  and  tin  at  high  prices.  The  increase  m 
both  quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  rubber  from  Malaya  are  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  present  period  of  prosperity.  Although  the 
production  of  tin  has  not  greatly  increased,  the  high  prices  of  this 
commodity  have  also  brought  excellent  profits  to  the  mining  industry. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from  Singapore  to  the  United  States  for  the  three 
years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  were  as  follows,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  American  consulate  general : 


^Vrticles. 


Basket,  Malay . . . 

Benzine 

Betelnut 

Birds  of  para- 
dise  

Ciaematograpli. . . 

Cloves 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Cubebs 

Cutch 

Dragoon  bloods. . 

Gambler 

Gamoier.cube. .. 
Gum: 

Benjamin 

Copal 

Damar 

Gum 

Gutta  joolatong: 

Extracted 

Untreated 

Gutta-percha 

Gutta,  reboiled. . . 

Gutta,  siak 

Hides: 

Buffalo 

Deer 

Elk 

Illipinut 

Maro. 

Mangrove  bark... 

Nutmegs 

Nuts,penang 


1913 


S282 
45i,  245 


4,U8 

5,055 

1,000 

105 

20,32(3 

15, 104 

100, 103 

15,534 

467,522 

119,305 

5,991 

1,218,063 

133,886 

6,03G 

151,140 

1,782,458 
66,991 
200,612 


9,311 

21,065 

20,301 

3,950 

7,797 

29,680 

40,466 

507 


550, 655 

2,484 


1,602 


9,902 
5,317 
4,438 
1,259 
414,096 
130,274 

3,088 
504,927 
208, 829 


319,343 
645,928 
112,677 
197,013 


5,726 
14,528 
4,937 
74 
21,306 
201,815 
43, 026 


S120 
'i2,'638 


33,504 


2,  ViJS 

516,  .563 

77,482 

13,389 
458,047 
331,256 


1,302,005 
82,910 
50,944 
75, 260 


2,27S 


27,030 
54,381 
4-3,933 


Artides. 


Oil: 

Coconut 

Kajepiitch. .. 
Patchouli  loaves  . 
Penner: 

'Black 

liOnsr 

Wh'fc 

Persona!  eifocts. . 
Pineapples,  pre- 
served  

Rattans 

Resin,  white.    ... 
Rubber: 

Borneo 

Para 

Sago: 

Flour 

Pearl 

ShoUa: 

Green  snail... 

Mother  of 
pearl 

Tortoise 

Trocus 

Sticklaco 

Tapioca 

Tapioea: 

Flake 

Flour 

Pearl 

Tin 

All  other  sarticles. 

Total 


?10,.53i 

576 

1,921 

249, S20 

3,207 

331,189 

305 

127,806 
649,028 


1914 


SS, 802 


(i,  153 
315, 119 
'3si"275 


112, 153 
4,366,443 

204,431 
1,510 

17,375 


467 
20,558 


2,156 


13,29&,674 
69 


31,.300,614 


137, 983 

547,  S04 

7,261 

70,017 
5,747,010 

137,342 
3,422 

16, 773 

3,603 


29,213 


2,091 

3,045 

8,726,076 

484 


19,614,402 


1915 


$9,517 


330,301 


525, 863 
208 

40, 789 
1,007,200 


11,142 
25,013,863 

221,281 


24,923 

4,150 

392 

14,491 


:  1,390 


17,9»1,0*2 
5,762 


18,404,286 


Exports  from  Penang  to  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  declared  exports  from  Penang 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  their  values,  for  the  years  1914 
and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmeg 

Patchouli  leaves 
Pepper: 

Black 

White 


1914 


?9,993 
17.739 
9,384 
14,566 

128,047 
128,841 


1915 


$20,755 
10,109 
4,613 
5,811 

301,364 
205,405 


Artfcles. 


Rubber  (plantation) 

Tapioca 

Tin 

Total 


1914 


$514,442 

266, 105 

5,929,680 


7,018,797 


1915 


52,609,749 

256.935 

6,929,589 


10,344,330 
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Comparatively  Small  Imports  from  United  States. 

Available  information  indicates  that  imports  have  not  kept  pace 
with  exports  in  the  past  year,  due  probably  to  shipping  difficulties 
and  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  manufactures  from  European 
sources.  In  most  cases  it  appears  that  the  advantage  that  the  United 
States  firms  should  have  gained  by  being  able  to  furnish  goods  not 
available  in  Europe,  has  been  counterbalanced  by  better  shipping 
facilities  from  Europe.  The  high  freight  rates  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  also  handicapped  American  exporters  to  this  port  in 
competition  with  European  manufacturers.  No  definite  information 
is  available  at  this  port  as  to  freight  rates  from  America,  but  the  rate 
on  rubber,  for  example,  from  Singapore  to  New  York  rose  from 
$21.04  per  ton  in  January,  1915,  to  $48.66  per  ton  in  December,  1915, 
while  the  rate  to  London  was  $18.96  in  January  and  $33.45  in 
December. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  of  special  interest  to  America, 
either  for  local  consumption  or  reexport  to  neighboring  districts  or 
islands,  are  the  following,  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
Cotton  manufactures,  tinned  provisions,  sugar,  liquors,  hardware 
and  ironware,  machinery,  petroleum,  drugs  and  medicines,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  paper  and  stationery,  cycles,  motor  cars  and 
accessories,  cement,  and  matches.  During  1915  there  was  a  growing 
demand  for  tools  and  implements  of  United  States  manufacture, 
canned  fish  and  provisions,  and  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods, 
wire  nails,  hoop  iron,  etc.,  and  glassware,  that  can  not  be  furnished 
by  European  firms. 

Demand  for  American  Automobiles,  etc. 

The  demand  for  American  automobiles  has  steadily  increased  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  car  has  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  this  market.  The  shortage  in  the  supply  from  Europe 
at  a  time  of  prosperity  in  this  country  has  inevitably  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  cars  of  American  manufacture.  There  were  many  mod- 
erate-priced cars  on  sale  during  the  latter  ]3art  of  the  j^ear  and  the 
available  supply  can  not  fill  the  demand.  Traveling  representatives 
of  American  cars  who  have  called  at  Singapore  report  that  their  cars 
are  all  sold  out  in  advance  and  that  sales  are  only  limited  by  inability 
to  secure  shipping  space  for  delivery  here,  notwithstanding  the  high 
freight  charges. 

The  best  prospects  for  American  trade  at  present  seem  to  be  iri  the 
lines  which  can  not  be  furnished  by  Europe,  such  as  giassv.are,  cut- 
lery, canned  provisions,  certain  kinds  of  textiles,  rubber  machinery, 
mining  and  oil  mill  machinery,  chemicals,  etc. 

Credits  and  payments  are  still  an  obstacle  in  the  American  trade. 
Most  American  firms  deal  on  the  basis  of  payment  against  documents 
in  America  while  it  has  been  the  custom  of  European  houses  to  draw 
at  30  days  or  even  four  to  six  months'  sight  against  documents.  Pay- 
ment in  America  means  opening  a  bank  credit  and  taking  six  weeks 
or  more  for  order  and  credit  to  arrive  there.  It  then  requires  two  or 
three  months  to  ship  goods  and  two  months  en  route,  all  of  which 
involves  tying  up  cash  or  credit  of  buj^ers  here  for  about  six  months. 
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rinancial  Conditions  in  1915 — Banking  Facilities. 

Mone}-  during  1915  was  plentiful  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
The  Bank  of  England  rate  remained  unaltered  throughout  the  year 
1915  at  5  per  cent,  and  as  money  was  abundant  for  the  first  five  or 
six  months  of  the  3'ear  there  was  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
market  rate  and  the  official  minimum.  Since  the  end  of  June  when 
fresh  Government  borrowings  became  imminent,  discounts  were 
firmer  and  with  the  heavy  demand  for  gold  for  export  the  market 
rate  has  been  much  closer  to  the  bank  rate. 

Silver  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  remained  fairly  steady 
at  a  Jo^v  level  with  very  little  demand  from  any  quarter  except  the 
English  and  Continental  mints  for  coinage  purposes.  Steady  pur- 
chases on  that  account  and  the  laiowledge  that  stocks  in  London 
wei'e  depleted  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 
Stocks  of  silver  in  Shanghai,  which  stood  at  an  miusually  high 
figure,  have  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  period  under 
review,  and  reduction  may  also  be  noted  in  the  Government  of  India 
reserves. 

Sterling  exchange  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  steady  at 
about  2  shillings  4  pence  for  telegraphic  transfer  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  but  showed  a  rapid  rise  during  the  earl}' 
part  of  the  latter  half,  owing  to  the  demand  for  money  to  finance 
the  large  export  trade  at  a  time  when  imports  were  restricted  hj  the 
difficult^^  of  getting  goods  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

Hates  on  India  fluctuated  slightly,  but  toward  the  close  of  1915 
steiling  exchange  in  India  began  to  strengthen  considerably.  Rates 
on  Cliina  Iv.ne  been  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  price  of  silver 
in  the  London  market.  The  difi'erence  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  rates  quoted  on  Hongkong  represented  about  11  per  cent. 

The  banking  facilities  at  Singapore  are  good  and  mclude  the 
International  Banking  Corporation,  an  American  bank,  and  five 
blanches  of  the  biggest  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  this  part  of 
the  workl,  all  having  connections  in  the  United  States. 
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